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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Thought and Things. A Study of the Development and Meaning 
of Thought or Genetic Logic. By James Mark Baldwin. Vol. I, 
Functional Logic or Genetic Theory of Knowledge. London, Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co.; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1906. — pp. 
xiv, 273. 

The complete work announced under the general title, ' Thought 
and Things,' is to comprise three volumes. The first volume now 
before us has the title ' Functional Logic, ' while the second and third 
are to deal respectively with the ' Genetic Theory of Thought ' (the 
discursive processes of judgment and reasoning) and ' Real Logic ' 
( ' ' carrying the treatment into the hyper-logical functions, Esthetic, 
Rational, etc. , and drawing conclusions for ' Real Logic ' and Philos- 
ophy " ) . The three volumes will in general correspond to the author' s 
three-fold division of the processes of knowledge into the pre-logical, 
logical, and hyper-logical. For Professor Baldwin holds not only 
that cognition begins prior to judgment and thought, but also that 
thinking cannot resolve its own dualism, and that the highest stage in 
the development of knowledge is hyperlogical, — a contemplative or 
aesthetic form of immediacy (p. x). These general divisions and 
this general conclusion have already been stated by Professor Baldwin 
in works published during the last few years. This volume gives us, 
then, first, an introduction to the whole work (pp. 3-34), defining 
the standpoint of genetic logic and discussing its canons and divisions, 
and, secondly, a treatment of the prelogical modes of cognition in 
their progression towards the form of logical experience. 

At the end of the volume the author says that the characteristic 
features of all the determinations so far as reached, as contrasted with 
those of other writers, may be summed up in the two statements here 
quoted. ' ' First, we have found quite untenable the position that 
there is any sort of discontinuity or dualism as between prelogical 
function, as merely elaborating matter for thought, and thought as a 
self-regulating activity coming to utilize such matter ab extra. On the 
contrary, cognition is a continuous function, which undergoes con- 
stant renewal in those progressive differentiations seen in the move- 
ments of control. Second, the positive dualism is one within the 
operation of this developing function, the dualism of meanings which 
arises from a distribution of the essential factors of all cognitive proc- 
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esses. There is no genetic discontinuity in the movement, no trans- 
verse break ; there is a series of genetic contrast -effects due to the 
divergence in the strands of matter and function traced lengthwise" 
(pp. 272-273). 

It seems to me, however, that this concluding statement of the book, 
taken by itself, scarcely serves to contrast the author's views with those 
of other writers. All modern writers of the idealistic school, from 
Hegel down, might accept these sentences as a general description of 
their own results. But in the preface and in the introductory chapter 
we find passages which are intended to state more definitely the 
author's aim, as well as what seems to him lacking in the earlier accounts 
of the development of knowledge. "There is need," he says, " of a 
careful and detailed working out of the development of cognition : an 
inductive, psychological, genetic research into the actual movements of 
the function of knowledge " (p. viii). Again, in criticising 'Meta- 
physical Logic,' he writes: " It is difficult, for example, for the logician 
who assumes teleological organization as an ultimate character of reality 
to allow that the purposive organization of the individual's thinking 
has its natural genesis and method in psycho-physical and social selec- 
tive processes " (p. 8). And to this a footnote adds, " that is, proc- 
esses of the type of Darwinian natural selection." " The psycholo- 
gist," the same page tells us, " therefore, naturally puts in a claim for 
some treatment of thinking which describes it before it interprets it, 
which really determines its place in the growth of knowledge, instead 
of allowing it to determine the place of everything else." We have 
to ask about thinking, then, all the great questions that science is able 
to ask of its objects ; not only the question What ? but also the larger 
series of questions included under the How ? and the Why ? of the 
truly genetic sciences (p. 9). 

Professor Baldwin's brief discussion of the " Canons of Genetic 
Logic" (pp. 22 ff. ) is also significant as indicating his general point 
of view and principles of procedure in following the development of 
knowledge. The application of the ' Canon of Continuity ' — " all 
psychic process is continuous " — is perhaps sufficiently illustrated by 
the passage already quoted from the author's final summary. Of the 
others we may mention here the ' Canon of Progression ' (with its 
Fallacy of Composition) and the ' Canon of Actuality ' (with the 
Fallacy of the Implicit). The former states that " all psychic process 
is genetic and may be expressed in the formula A becomes B whether 
or not it is ever true that B becomes A." The Fallacy of Composi- 
tion "consists in treating a psychic event as compounded or made up 
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of or caused by other psychic events. ' ' The Canon of Actuality is 
that " no psychic event is present unless it be actual." The Fallacy 
of the Implicit or Potential "consists in treating something as im- 
plicity or potentially present when it is not actual ; so the fallacy of 
finding implicit logical processes in the prelogical modes or a ' poten- 
tial ' self in the impersonal modes." 

It is evident from these statements that Professor Baldwin maintains 
that a genetic account of knowledge must avoid alike ' leveling down ' 
and ' leveling up.' If it is to do justice to a developmental series, it 
must abandon the attempt to explain the later by the earlier in terms 
of the mechanical category of cause and effect. On the other hand, 
if it is to furnish a real explanation, it must take the earlier modes of 
the conscious life as they are actually given, and not read into them 
meanings belonging to some more fully developed stages of knowledge. 
There can be no doubt, I think, of the value of the methodological 
principles here laid down. Philosophy and psychology have suffered 
both from the ' leveling down ' and the ' leveling up ' method of treat- 
ing the facts with which they are called upon to deal. It is possible, 
however, to grant this, and even to recognize Professor Baldwin's at- 
tempt to avoid these rival fallacies as a genuine contribution, without 
following him altogether in his criticisms of other theories, or failing 
to raise the question whether he has rightly interpreted his own canons 
and consistently observed his own rules. This question, however, 
may be postponed until we have given some account of the main results 
of the book. 

Following the introductory chapters, there are two main divisions 
of the volume. Part II, entitled "The Prelogical Modes," has two 
chapters which discuss the first form of cognitive consciousness and the 
development of sense and memory objects. Part III, "The Quasi- 
logical Modes," has seven chapters, with the following titles : Chap. 
V, "The Second Determination of Image Objects : The Inner-Outer 
Dualism"; Chap. VI, "The First Determination of Semblant Ob- 
jects: Play or Make-Believe Objects"; Chap. VII, "On Meaning"; 
Chap. VIII, "The Development of Meaning: The Individual Mode " ; 
Chap. IX, "Negative Meaning"; Chap. X, " The Substantive Pro- 
gression : The Mind-Body Dualism"; Chap. XI, "The Subject- 
Object Dualism : Experience a Psychic Mode." 

It is interesting to note that the term ' experience ' is not used of 
the prelogical forms of cognition, but is reserved for that later stage 
when the subject-object dualism has been developed. This we may 
also speak of as the 'subject-mode,' " seeing that the inner or subjec- 
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tive retreats into the citadel of conscious agency and control over against 
the entire world of thought or experience" (p. 250). Cognition, 
however, in its earliest sensational form is not yet experience, but exists 
as a simple awareness of an object. It is neither subjective nor ob- 
jective, but may be described as projective consciousness (p. 44). 
Negatively, we may say that such a consciousness seems to lack dual- 
ism. "It is innocent of the distinction between what is in conscious- 
ness and what is external to it (the dualism of inner and outer), of 
the distinction of the subject that thinks and the things it thinks 
about (the dualism of the 'subject and object'), of the distinction 
between one thinker and another (the dualism of the self and other 
self — 'Ego and Alter')" (p. 46). And positively, this primitive 
awareness involves the recognition of an object, meaning by object 
anything to which the mind can be attentively directed. "It is just 
this way of doing — this singling out of an element from among the con- 
tents of consciousness and holding it up as having a sort of self-integrity 
and unit-quality for our personal ends — that is the function of cogni- 
tion " (p. 41). Moreover, "there is in such a consciousness an 
awareness of the ways in which such an experience is progressively 
grouped" (p. 47). 

On first reading these sections, one is inclined to say that it is a 
question of terminology only whether we apply the term ' judgment ' 
to these early stages of cognition. For Professor Baldwin tells us 
that the transition from the prelogical to the logical "is in its nature 
but the development of a continuous function." Moreover, in his 
recognition that the primitive cognition involves attention, the sing- 
ling out of something as an object or content, he seems to go as far as 
do those who find 'judgment' in the primitive experience. For in 
maintaining that cognition implies the subject-object relation, no one, 
I suppose, holds that this distinction is explicitly present, any more 
than Professor Baldwin holds that the subject is explicitly aware of 
itself in attending. Professor Baldwin would also admit, I think, that 
every object of cognition is a meaning. He speaks indeed of "simple 
apprehension and memory in their naive and spontaneous exercise ' ' 
as " bare of meanings " (p. 132), but this seems to be only a limiting 
case that is never realized. " Even at the lowest stage, there is, no 
doubt, in each case a somewhat that interests, or a somewhat that is 
recognized — some thin veiling of apperceptive process which enables 
the datum to conceal its absolute bareness and lack of meaning" (p. 
137). But if so, the datum is so far read in a context, interpreted, or 
idealized ; and this is all, I think, that anyone would imply by calling 
the process a judgment. 
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There is probably, however, more than a mere question of termi- 
nology involved here. For the issue seems to be whether the ' con- 
texts ' which even primitive cognition involves are cases of mere 
practical togetherness, fusions of sensational and kinesthetic elements, 
or to some extent already organized by intelligence. To accept the 
latter alternative by no means does away with the necessity of show- 
ing how intelligence organizes, what are the concrete processes and 
means through which it achieves its results. But feeling and the 
results of movement must be taken up by thought before they can 
become organized as knowledge. 

The main theme of the book is the development of the various 
' dualisms of control ' in the process of cognition. " By ' control ' is 
meant in general the checking, limiting, regulation of the constructive 
process" (p. 57). Even in the early projective consciousness there 
is some recognition of two great factors, "the mass of moving dis- 
position, representing the psychic drift and context, on the one hand, 
and the projective content-item, the datum of sense on the other hand ' ' 
(p. 58). The one is autonomic in the negative sense of being undis- 
turbed and facile. The other is obstructive, limiting, heteronomic 
in character. "Now it is by the development of these coefficients, 
considered as marks of great masses of contents, that we will find sub- 
sequent dualisms arising. . . . It is a segregation of the . . . heter- 
onomic that yields the physical world, the first form of the external 
that is reached. It comes as resistance sensations through one sense, 
as visual sensations through another. ... It dominates or controls the 
construction of the object of sense ; it is a limiting, or ' nomic ' presence, 
and in it the reference to what is extra-psychic takes place " (p. 59). 

It is from this antithesis that the subsequent dualisms of knowledge 
develop, and it is in following the transformations which these oppos- 
ing movements undergo that the author treats successively of the image 
mode (including memory and fancy), the semblant or play mode, the 
substantive mode, and the reflective mode. In the free imaging or 
fancy, the dualism takes on the form of ' inner and outer, ' the play 
modes give rise to distinctions of self and not-self, which is further 
developed in the substantive mode into the dualism of mind and body. 
In the reflective mode emerges for the first time the subject-object 
dualism, the world of experience and logical ideas. 

This progression of cognitive modes is worked out with great thor- 
oughness of detail and with a comprehensive grasp of the guiding prin- 
ciples. It is the story at once of the parallel development of the know- 
ing mind and of the objects of its knowledge, of ' thoughts and things '; 
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and even though one does not entirely agree with Professor Baldwin's 
working assumptions, one cannot fail to recognize both the importance 
of the problem with which he is dealing and the real value of his results. 
Great emphasis is laid on the function of the semblant or play mode of 
consciousness in the development of knowledge, a factor which has not 
elsewhere received treatment. At first this mode gives rise to an en- 
largement of the inner control so as to include the outer within itself. 
This effacement of the dualism is but temporary, however, and issues 
in the erection of an experimental object within that mode which 
again brings the ' inner ' under its control. It thus contributes in an 
important way to the development of both the inner and the outer 
life. The whole account of the mutual opposition and interplay of 
the opposing factors in the development of knowledge is most instruc- 
tive. " The external control of sense is loosened in the joint control 
of memory ; the lack of control in fancy establishes the inwardness of 
content as material for manipulation ; the freedom of play leads to its 
reduction to order for subjective purposes ; in thought it is again sub- 
mitted to the joint control of external and internal factors" (pp. 261, 
262). The final chapter tells how the opposing controls of mind and 
body are finally realized as subject and object of experience. When 
this stage is reached, "Knowledges are no longer simple presences 
nor are mistakes simple embarrassments ; cognitions called truths and 
with them cognitions called errors now arise. . . . The facts of the 
world are truths only when mediated through the organization of ex- 
periences as ideas ; and the appreciations of the self are only fulfilments 
when mediated through a context converted into facts" (p. 266). 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion, however, that the subject- 
object relation has been reached because it was the one continuous 
function whose development furnished both the motive and the moving 
principle for the whole progression. Only by reading back the end 
of the development into the earlier modes is it possible to select what 
is significant for description, or to see its meaning and function in the 
whole process. This is shown, it seems to me, by the author's fre- 
quent anticipations of what is to come later, as well as by his supple- 
mentation of the psychic standpoint by an account in the more reflec- 
tive psychological terms. It is hardly possible to understand the 
memory, or the play consciousness, or the substantive modes of cogni- 
tion, without assuming the organization of experience through ideas — 
that knowledge is something more than simple presence and error 
more than embarrassment. 

The relation of his own view to Pragmatism is a subject to which 
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Professor Baldwin refers several times in the course of his work. He 
has somewhere spoken of his own view as recognizing the pragmatic 
origin of knowledge, but as denying that truth is merely instrumental 
in its ultimate end and criterion. The former part of the statement 
cannot, I think, be taken in the usual sense of the term ' pragmatic. ' 
For one of the essential features of Professor Baldwin's account is his 
emphasis on the insufficiency of the inner control of interest and pur- 
pose and the necessity of a control of ideas through facts. This insis- 
tence on a real or objective moment in cognition which gives it a 
character of its own is, of course, directly opposite to pragmatism. 
Unfortunately, the sharp contrasting of the two factors, and the failure 
to mediate them through judgment, sometimes make the statement 
seem like the assertion of a most primitive realism. Another conclusion 
of great importance which is reached in the course of genetic treat- 
ment is that the merely instrumental is never a true universal, but 
functions only as a generalized schema (p. 216 ff. ). Thought as 
reflective, that is, thought fully aware of itself in its mode of univer- 
sality, finds its interest fulfilled by ideas and is theoretical. The 
author has used these arguments also in two articles published in the 
Psychological Review ("The Limits of Pragmatism," January, 1904, 
and " On Truth," July, 1907), the latter article being subsequent to 
the publication of the volume before us and containing replies to the 
criticisms of Professors Dewey and Moore. 

The limits of a review have not allowed me to refer directly to the three 
chapters dealing with ' Meaning,' which discuss a number of topics of 
fundamental importance, notably the function of the schematism as a 
prelogical mode of cognition, and the significance of negative mean- 
ings in the development of knowledge. There are also a number of 
fundamental philosophical questions suggested by Professor Baldwin's 
treatment, questions regarding the nature of thought and the ultimate 
synthesis of experience, which cannot be discussed in this place. 
Such a discussion, however, may well be postponed until after the 
publication of the later volumes of this work. The remark, however, 
may not be inappropriate here, that if reflection is the only form and 
function of thought, then not only is thought powerless to heal its 
dualisms, but it is incompetent to furnish any criterion of certainty or 
to set up any ends of its own. Moreover, the ultimate principle of 
unity, whenever or wherever found in experience, can be nothing else 
than the nature of the knowing mind, and this is involved in the earlier 
as well as the later stages of cognition. If the dualisms of cognition 
are to be overcome, this must be effected through the development of 
the principle of unity which is from the first immanent in knowledge. 
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Notwithstanding these difficulties regarding ultimate questions, one 
must acknowledge heartily the importance of Professor Baldwin's con- 
tribution in a comparatively new field. The form of the book is at 
first somewhat repelling. It presents on first reading a multitude of 
divisions and distinctions in a terminology that is largely unfamiliar, 
but these difficulties largely disappear on further acquaintance. It 
still appears to me, indeed, that some of the author's distinctions 
are not of vital importance, and that he has an undue fondness for his 
own terminology. But the comparatively new field which he is ex- 
ploring, together with the value of his results, would excuse more 
serious defects than these. And after all one might pass the same 
criticism on Kant's Kritik or on Hegel's Logic. 

J. E. Creighton. 
Cornfxl University. 

The Persistent Problems of Philosophy : An Introduction to Meta- 
physics through the Study of Modern Systems. By Mary Whiton 
Calkins. New York, The Macmillan Company ; London, Mac- 
millan and Co., 1907. — pp. xxii, 575. 

The book before us is described in the Preface as an attempt " to 
combine " what seem to the author " the essential features of a system- 
atic Introduction to Metaphysics with those of a History of Modern 
Philosophy." It is intended for the use, not only of beginners in 
philosophy, but also of more advanced students. 

The introductory chapter seeks to define the nature of philosophy 
and to distinguish its various types. " Philosophy is the attempt to 
discover by reasoning the utterly irreducible nature of anything ; and 
philosophy, in its most adequate form, seeks the ultimate nature of 
all-that-there-is " (pp. 5 f.). From the point of view of this defini- 
tion, various types of philosophical systems are distinguished. The 
ultimate nature of reality may be considered from a quantitative and 
from a qualitative point of view. Quantitatively speaking, systems of 
philosophy are numerically monistic and numerically pluralistic. But 
the terms ' monism ' and ' pluralism ' may also be applied qualita- 
tively, according as we regard the universe (whether it be one or 
many beings) to be "all of a kind " or to have a plural nature. Thus 
we get the distinction between qualitatively monistic and qualita- 
tively pluralistic systems. Again, qualitatively monistic systems may 
be either idealistic or non-idealistic. And, finally, idealistic systems 
may be phenomenalistic, those which "regard consciousness as mere 
succession of ideas," and spiritualistic or personalistic, those which 
mean by ' consciousness ' a conscious self or selves (pp. 9 f. ). 



